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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



I. 



The familiar triplet in the Lay of the Last Min- 
', m, 15-17 : 

"Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above, 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love." 

is perhaps drawn from the refrain of Schiller's 
Der Triumph der Liebe : 

" Selig dureh die Liebe 
Gotter — durch die Liebe 

Menschen Gottern gleich t 
Liebe macht den Himmel 
Himmlischer — die Erde 

Zu dem Ettmmelreich." 

II. 

Writing of Shelley, Browning (Memorabilia, 
13-15) uses a notable figure : 

"For there I picked upon the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle feather I " 

which he apparently borrowed from Young (The 
Complaint, Night II, 601-606): 

" His flight Philander took, his upward flight, 
If ever soul ascended. Had he dropped, 
(That eagle genius I) O had he let fall 
One feather as he flew, I then had wrote 
What friends might flatter, prudent foes forbear, 
Rivals scarce damn, and Zoilus reprieve." 

This passage suggests a more definite explana- 
tion of Browning's lines than any yet offered, as 
follows : 

The later poet writes in conscious imitation of 
the earlier. Young states an hypothetical case, 
" .... had he let fall One feather ...."; 
and his apodosis is given as contrary to fact, 
". . . . I then had wrote . . . .". Browning 
makes his statement as fact, " .... I picked up 
.... an eagle feather ! " To follow Young, he 
must now say, " I wrote . . . ." Not willing to 
hazard so bold an assertion, he breaks off with the 
line, for which, I believe, no explanation has yet 
been offered : 

Well, I forget the rest 



III. 

Milton's sounding word-group (Paradise Lost, 
v, 600-601, and elsewhere) : 

" Angels, Progeny of Light, 

Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers," 

harks back, as might be expected, to the Bible 
(Colossians I, 16) : ". . . . whether they be 
thrones or dominations, or principalities, or powers 

Perhaps, however, the use of two words, Domi- 
nations and Virtues, may indicate that Milton's 
source was Ben Jonson, Eupheme, is. : Elegy on 

My Muse : 

" He knows what work he hath done, to call this guest 
Out of her noble body to this feast : 
And give her place according to her blood 
Amongst her peers, those princes of all good 1 
Saints, Martyrs, Prophets, with those Hierarchies, 
Angels, Archangels, Principalities, 
The Dominations, Virtues, and the Powers, 
The Thrones, the Cherubs, and Seraphic bowers, 
That, planted round, there sing before the Lamb 
A new song to his praise " 

Prior liked the group, imitating it in Solomon 
on the Vanity of the World, i, 641-644 : 

" . . . . essences unseen, celestial names, 
Enlightening spirits, and ministerial flames, 
Angels, dominions, potentates, and thrones, 
All that in each degree the name of creature owns : " 

And Mrs. Browning, A Drama of Exile, Scene 2 : 

" The angelic hosts, the archangelic pomps, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, " 



rv. 



The closing scene of Ivanhoe seems to be taken 
from Shenstone's Love and Honour. That Scott 
was familiar with Shenstone's work seems suffi- 
ciently indicated by casual references like that in 
the last chapter of Quentin Durward, and more 
especially that in the prose introduction to Rokeby. 

In Scott's story, Bebecca loves Ivanhoe, to 
whom she is, besides, deeply grateful for benefits 
received, but who loves Bowena, a maiden of his 
own nation. Rowena herself is a colorless figure, 
taking no active part in the story. Just after 
Bowena and Ivanhoe are married, Bebecca calls 
upon Bowena, and states that she is going with 
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her father to Grenada, where she will devote her 
life to the service of her people. It is hinted that 
she would enter a convent if her race possessed 
such an institution. She presents to Rowena a 
casket of costly jewels. 

In Shenstone's poem, Elvira is an Iberian 
maiden, captured by the British, and 

" assign' d to Henry's care, 

Lord of her life, her fortune, and her fame." 

Henry treats Elvira with the greatest kindness, 
makes her his friend and companion, and she loves 
him. When the time of her release comes, and 
she is about to go back to Spain, she tells Henry 
of her love, and asks his in return ; but learns 
that his faith is plighted to Maria, an English 
maiden, who comes into the story only at this 
point and only by name. Elvira then gives 
Henry a casket of jewels for Maria, saying that, 
when she reaches Spain, she will enter 

" the sacred cells 

Of some lone cloister ' 



J. W. Peaecb. 



New Orleans, La. 



THEEE NOTES TO A. 
STORIES. 



DAUDET'S 



In Lea Vieux, Daudet wrote: "J'avais deja 
choisi mon eagnard entre deux roches. . ." It 
seems that "eagnard" must be labelled "collo- 
quial" rather than "provincial." This appears 
from an entry by Sainfian in a recent article on 
the Romance derivatives of Latin canis 1 : "anc. 
fr. eagnard, cagnart, lieu abrite' ou expose 1 au 
soldi (que les chiens recherchent des qu'ils res- 
sentent un changement de temps) ou se retirent 
les gueux. Encore aujourd'hui le eagnard du 
Jardin des Tuileries, appele aussi la petite Pro- 
vence, est toujours rempli de gueux." 

In Lea Vieux, a child is reading from the life of 
St. Irenseus : " Alors saint Irenee s'ecria : Je suis 
le froment du Seigneur ; il faut que je sois moulu 
par la dent de ces animaux. . ." As I discovered 

1 Mem. d. I Soe. d. Idnguistique de Paris, xrv, p. 239. 



from meeting the same quotation in J. Schlum- 
berger's poignant study, Le Mur de Verre (Paris, 
1904), Daudet must have confused St. Irenseus 
with St. Ignatius of Antioch, in whose well-known 
epistle to the Romans (iv, i and ii, ed. Lightfoot, 
H, p. 648) occur the words : " Frumentum sum 
dei, et per dentes bestiarum molar, ut mundus 
panis inveniar Christi." Or did Daudet prefer 
Ir&nfe to Ignace on the ground of euphony ? 

In 1904, M. Hugues Le Roux asserted in pub- 
lic lectures in Chicago and elsewhere that he, and 
not Alphonse Daudet, was the real author of the 
story La Belle-Nvoemaise. It will be remembered 
that this tale was originally published in English 
in the .Youth's Companion (Boston) in 1885. 
Wishing if possible to control the statement of M. 
Le Roux, the undersigned, sometime in the sum- 
mer of 1905, addressed a courteous letter to M. 
Leon A. Daudet, son and literary executor of A. 
Daudet, inquiring as to the truth of the matter. 
This letter has not been honored with a reply. 
The inference seems to be that, following the 
example of the illustrious Dumas, Alphonse 
Daudet in at least one case put out the work of 
his secretary as his own, for the editors of the 
Youth's Companion state that in the correspond- 
ence Daudet more than once referred to La Belle- 
Nwernaise as "ma nouvelle." It was long ago 
remarked that the choppy sentences and a certain 
looseness of language observed in the story are 
quite unlike Daudet' s usual style. This fact 
lends additional support to the idea that the La 
Belle-Nivernaise was not written — though per- 
haps retouched — by the author of Tartarin sur lea 
Alpea. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

University of Chicago. 



RESIDUAL ENS. 



The scholastic dignities of ens must always be 
respected. On all occasions this wordlet should 
be qualified by an adjective profoundly technical. 
Whether ever before it has been called residual 
em does not matter ; it is important only that the 
epithet be suggestive of philosophy and science. 



